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Many things are postponed this week, from) 
the nature of the current matter—among them, the 
answers of the Mercantile Society of New-York to 
certain questions proposed by the committee of 
manufactures, in relation to the proposed new ta- 
rif, which we have been requested to publish from 
the statements accompanying the masterly report 
of that committee at the last session of congress. 





The principles, opinions and notions of «Mr. 
Niles,” have long afforded no small quantity of mat- 
ter for the use of the publishers of newspapers. 
Sometimes they are commended far beyond their 
deserts; at others rudely assailed without fairly 
placing before the people the object attacked—they 
are oftentimes gravely pointed out as worthy of the 
most solemn consideration; at others much ridi- 
culed—sometimes Albee ia cia fH upon 
and contested; at othe 1ey are good humoredly 
laughed at. These things, taken as a whole, are a 
subject of congratulation, and he is glad that, in 
these dull times when foreign news is so scarce, 
he has furnished something of domestic product to 
afford employment for the mind: for, if the public 
mind was as much depressed as the public body is, 
we should be in a very bad way, indeed; and, as 
there isa natural sympathy between them, there is 
yeason to fear that an equality of condition may 
even yet prevail! 

The ‘Politieal Expositor,’ published at Richmond, 
Va. on the 14th instant, bas a long article recom- 
mendatory of a Mr. Booth, a tragedian, who has 
lately arrived from England,for the purpose of mak- 
ing money out of us, by a display of his talents on 
the stage. ‘The writer is so mush pleased with the 
player as to say, that “Even Mr. WViles himself, I 
expect, (I would almost bet an American broadcloth 
suit on it), will be again drawn out when Mr, Booth 
gets to Baltimore. Let but the current of popular 
feeling, ( aura popularis ), once catch the skirt of 
his homespun coat, and he is swept away with the 
rest into the stream of fashion, and may be found 
at the Theatre, (like our own grave and reverend 
signiors), floating in gurgite vasto, (in the huge 
vortex), or, as I have delighted to find it, the quiet 
eddy of the pit—his partiality for the English and 
admiration at Kean, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Very well—«Mr. Niles” “owes one” to the wri- 
ter—and, perhaps, at some future period, when in 
a more sportive disposition than ‘he is at present, 
will endeavor to settle the account; especially, if 
Mr. Booth shall turn out to be as modest a man as 
Mr. Kean, and the government of the new king of 
England shall prove as friendly to the free United 
States as that of his father always was. 





_Heartu or nattimore. We have nothing mate. 
nal to notice since our last,! except to say, that, 
though the malignant fever has not ceased, no evi- 
dence is afforded of its disposition to extend itself 
further over the city. We remain nearly as we were 
—Without any thing to guide us to an opinion of 
the result,—which, regarding truth only, we should 
give freely, if able to come to a conclusion on the 
subject. The interments for the week ending last 
Monday morning at sun-rise,were 53-—-of the whole, 
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11 were of colored, persons. The principal di. 
seases were, malignant fever 11, hilious fever 3, ty. 
pus fever 2, fever 1; cholera infantum 7; consump. 
tion 4, drowned 4, old age 4, dropsy 3—2 children 
unknown, other diseases 1 each only; 14 under 5 
years old, &c. Since Monday, the interments were 
reported daily, and given as follows: 
Tuesday— 8; of malignant fever 1; under 5 years 5; colored 1. 
Wednesday 43 2s 0; 1. 
Thursday 2; 0; . 1; 0. 
Friday *6; Q; « ¥ 3. 
Total number of interments in four days, only 2U 
—which is less than the general average at this sea- 
son of the year. On this subject there cannot be 
any mistake. 





Frortpa. We are yet without advices of the 
surrender of Florida to the authorities of the Unit- 
ed States. A proclamation, as if by gen. Jackson, 
and dated at Pensacola, on the 25th day of June, 
announcing the event, has had a full run through 
the newspapers. It first appeared in the Georgia 
Recorder, published at Milledgeville on the 3rd of 
July, and without signature—the editor of which, 
however, took care to say that it was evidently for- 
warded before the consummation “of the transfer.’” 
This explanation is omitted in many of the papers, 
and the Philadelphia editors have ventured to sign 
the proclamation for the general, to make it com- 
plete! The probability is, that gen. Jackson had 
a proclamation prepared and expected to issue it 
at Pensacola on the 25th of June, and that some 
one accidentally obtained a copy, and, indiscreetly, 
forwarded it for publication, without the general’s 
privity or consent. It is true, that the Spaniards 
in doing business do not conform tothe rules which 
most other men deem correct, yet it oan hardly be 
believed that Pensacola would be surrendered on 
the 25th of June, and St. Augustine be refused to 
be given up on the Ist or 2nd of Ju/y, the date of 
our last accounts from the latter place, and those re- 
ceived more than a week ago, when it was thought 
that the delivery would not take place before the 
20th inst. (yesterday), if even before the day limit- 
ed by the treaty, say the 22nd of next month. It 
is pretty evident that the surrender was calculated 
upon as totake place about the 25th of June—but 
we know that the troops, &c. which left Amelia Is- 
land for that purpose and arrived off St. Augustine, 
did return—the Spanish governor not being in 
readiness to receive them. . If there is virtue in 
patience, certainly Spain has exerted that qualitv 
in the United States almost to an exhaustion of its 
principle. Onthe 15th ult. gen. Jackson moved 
with the troops from Montpelier for Pensacola, and 
we can easily apprehend that he will not be well 
satisfied if they are required to return, as were 
those which went to St. Augustine—but the delive- 
ry of the post cannot be demanded until the 22nd 
of August, when, without doubt, he will be in the 
possession of it. A Montgomery, (Alab.) paper of 
the 30th ult. says—“We have seen a gentleman whe 
left Pensacola on the 17th inst. who informs us that 
he met gen. Jackson, on the same day, in company 
with the fourth regiment, within fifteen miles of 
the town, which he was to take immediate posses-- 
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sion of, the commissioners on the part of Spain 
having arrived in the Hornet, as noticed in our 
Jast.””, A letter from Mobile dated 24th of June, 
says that the transfer would not take place for three 
weeks, and that the general and the troops were 
encamped fifieen miles from Pensacola. 





“Ler vs aronr!’”” The volumes of laws of the 
United States are filled with «line upon line,” sta- 
tute upon statute, for the support and encourage- 
ment of American commerce; and the various ex- 

enses immediately incurred for the benefit of this 

ranch of industry have amounted to, perhaps, not 
less than twenty millions of dollars since the es- 
tablishment of the general government, besides 
the sacrifice of as much more by relinquishing our 
just claims to the payment of the famous bords of 
the merchants, given up for their benefit, though 
the amount of them had been collected from the 
consumers of the goods, as if on customary bonds 
for duties; to which may be added also $10,000,000 
more for smuggling by distinguished merchants in 
open day; such as the famous importations via Ame- 
iia Island, some years ago, and including those which 
may be expected from Florida as soon as that coun- 
try is transferred to the United States: in all, at least 
¥IFTY millions actually expended or literally given 
up for the benefit of commerce and the merchants. 
This is not a wild calculation—it is a truth that 
will not be contested. Now, if protection like 
this was afforded to manufacturers, what would 
certain people say? The statute book is full of 
faws encouraging commerce—but does not contain 


) These auctions are chiefly on British account, ang 
their proceeds are hurried “home” to sustain, per. 
haps, the wamng credit of some desperate mer. 
chant, or furnish the means for anew adventure of 
thesame kind. Mr. Baldwin’s able speech in fayop 
of the bill reported by the committee of manufac, 
tures on this subject, registered in vol. XVIII, page 
418, goes at large into the merits of the matter 
and may be referred to with advantage. f 

The following anecdote may shew the feelin 
that prevails on this matter: ‘he “New-York Gu, 
zette,” which is, technically speaking, the most 
“mercantile paper” published in the United States 
inserted a paragraph recommending it to importers 
to'make known their goods received for the benefit 
of private sale, and stated a case in which that pro. 
cedure had entirely succeeded. On the morning 
that this article appeared, thirteen auctioneers with. 
drew their business and subscriptions from the Ga. 
zette: but the fact being buzzed about, fwenty-eigit 
new subscriptions were made to it in the same af. 
ternoon. It isthus that public opinion sometimes 
interposes to check persecution; and the standing 
of the New-York Gazette is such, that its editors 
(if they act as I myself would do in a similar case), 
may demand, and will receive, a proper apology 
from those auctioneers; the insertion of their ad. 
vertisements in that paper being quite as interest. 
ing to them as their custom can be to the editors of 
the Gazette. 

But what is this opposition to auctions other than 
an application of the same principles which we have 


| always contended for, as nationally interesting? 4 


ene law to encourage domestic manufactares. The | British merchant and adventurer, in a British ship, 


tariff belongs wholly to the revenue sysicm, 
The act-passed sometime since in regard to the 
British West India trade, at the suggestion of the 


manned by British seamen, subsisted on Britis) 
provisions, consigns a large quantity of British 





goods to an auctioneer at New-York, who would 


merchants, is well known to most of our readers; | also be a British subject if the laws did not regu. 
and the Richmond “Enquirer” stands prepared to} late the appointment of such persons. ‘The auc, 


attack it,and get it repealed—if possible: * Virginia 
is suffering so much under these regulations,”’ &c. 
Quite well—let us go on, let every thing regulate 
itself, and a large part of our coasting trade will 
immediately pass into the hands of foreigners; and, 
in a few years, our ships of the line, for the 
want of seamen, will be as useless as Napeleon’s 
grand fleet at Antwerp was, and only invite the 
attack of an enemy that he may possess himself of 
them. Nay, destitute as the people now are of 
employment, it is no easy matter to recruit a suffi- 
ciency of hands to mana single ship. 

We hope that the editor of “Enquirer” will 
thorsughly investigate the navigation laws and at- 
tack the whole system of monopoly, bounty, or pro- 
tection!!! Let him actconsistently. We may as 
well have our sugar brought to us from New Or- 
leans in a British coasting vessel, navigated by Bri- 
tish seamen and for British profit, as receive Bri- 
tis goods that wecan as well makeathome. “Let 
us see the light’”—we have been hobbling about 
through hidden paths and rugged wayslong enough 
—and it is high time that we should receive a know- 
ledge of our actual condition. If “let us alone’ 
belongs to manufactures, it also belongs to com- 
merce. “Equality is equity—conformity is jus- 
tice.” 

Satgs aT AvcTIon. The merchants and dealers 
of New-York, Philadelphia and Boston, have very 
generally entered into agreements to check sales 
at auction, and especially such as amount to a retail 
of goods—which have been found exceedingly de- 
¢rimental to all the regular dealers, and, no doubt, 


giso, commonly gn to these who purghase at them. 


tioneer, assisted by some convenient friend 
“sleeping partner,” enters and gives bond for the 
payment of the duties—the goods are then burrieg 
off at auction, and sold for cash or notes at a shor 
date—their product, less the duties and comnjs. 
sions, is immediately remitted to Britain, with jn- 
formation, also, that if money is wanted for some 
new speculation of the sort, it will be advanced~ 





THE DUTIES NOT YET BEING PAYABLE; forthe United 
States kindly furnishes an ample capital for the 
auctioneer to workupon. Thusthe thing goes on: 
The worst goods are shoved upon the Americar 
market, without responsibility as to quality, and 
whatever profit is derived from them, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the affair, is for British ac 
count, except the small per centum retained by the 
auctioneer as commissiuns; and means are also af- 
forded fer carrying on such a business, when once 
started, ad infinitum, by the capital supplied in the 
credit on the duties. ‘The objection to this mannet 
of doing things is—that those who pay taxes to the 
United States and to the state or city in which they 
live—who rent houses and so give a value to pr0- 
perty—who are citizens and liable to the perform: 
ance of military duties—who reside among us 40 

consume American provisions and make a market 
for American farmers, are deprived of employ- 
ment, harrassed in their pursuits, and denied the 
resources by which they might perform all the 
oflices of good citizenship without any cout 
tervailing »enefit, unless the profit of a few au 
tioneers, lessthan one in an hundred thousand of thé 
people, can be so regarded!—for it is a fact, PY 
reason of damaged or deceptious goods sold at ad 
[tiop, that the rea/ cost to the consumer is-not int 
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Yeast diminished. The regular importer and:the| have no sort of information as to either that leads 
regular retailer, has a character to lose: but goods | to a preference of the claims of the other, and refer 
gent to auction are without character. If a pur-|to the controversy only to notice a strange speech 
chaser 1s deceived, he is without redress, because | made by Mr. Hormes, a senator from that state in 
there is a lack of responsibility. It is strange, that | congress, who is the friend of judge Parris, as was 
this matter should be so well understood by mer-|recently delivered at a county convention. He 
chants and traders, ship-owners and house-holders, | said ae 

and that the same principles applied to the nation| ‘While Mr. Parris was fighting, single handed, 
at large, should be disputed—for the effect is pre- | against the opposers of the administration, Mr. 
cisely the same. ‘There is not the shadow of a dif-| Wingate was enjoying the emoluments of a cus- 
ference between the cases, except in the magnitude | tom house, which sometimes (including fines and 
of their operation—the retailing of goods by auc- | forfeitures) could not fall short of ten thousand a 
tioneers has just the same effect upon the regular | year. He has served the public long, and proba- 
dealers, as the import of goods, which we have spare | bly with fidelity, and the public has rewarded him 
Jabor enough to make at home, has upon the nation.| with a property which has been estimated at 
it is for British profit that auctioneers break down | $100,000. Mr. H. said he was not sure that a cus, 
the business of their fellow citizens—it is for Brit- | tom house was the best political school. Allowing 
ish profit that so many thousands among us, who|that a man might there continue unyielding in the 
are able and willing to work, are kept idle, and, | midst of temptation, and that he might grow rich 
instead of being productive, are made burthensome | and remain honest, it was exceedingly questiona- 
on others. We shall all acknowledge by and bye, | ble whether the habits there imbibed wére very consis- 


that 2and 1 make 3, just as certainly as 1 and 2 | tent with the prudence, economy, and frugality of a new 
amount to that number—and feel assured that the | and agricultural state.” 








manner of placing the figures has no sort of rela- 
tion to their value, when the simple rule of addi- 
tion is required to act upon them. 
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‘} Heat THE ornen sro. In respect for this excel- 
jent precept, we have inserted a ijetter from the 
celebrated John Taylor, of Va. on the subject of 
agriculture, manufactures, &c. See page 332. 
Missournt. We have a copy of the report of a 
select committee of the legislature of Missouri, on 
the matters relating to the admission of that state, 
or territory, into the union, with a bill attached— 
the enacting clause of which declares, “That this 
state has assented and does assent, that the fourth 
clause of the twenty-sixth section of the third arti- 
cle of the constitution of this state, shall never be 
construed to authorize the passage of any law, and 
that no Jaw shail be passed in conformity thereto, 
by which any citizen of either of the United States 
shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of 
he privileges and immunities to which such eiti- 
zens are entitled, under the constitution of the U. 
States.” 
We should have published the report with the 
bill entire, but for the reason that some part of the 
preamble to the latter was objected to and striken 
out by the senate and so passed by the house, To 
terminate the history of the affair, these things 
must be recorded. On reading the preamble, it 
uppeared to us that the president would hardly 
have proclaimed the assent of the state to the re- 
quisition of congress, if it had remained as origi- 
ally reported; and that the subject would again 
have occupied the attention of the national legis. 
lature—but we hope that all further difficulty has 
been avoided by the prudence of the senate. 
_ Agreat many alterations are already. proposed to 
the constitution of Missouri, and a prospect is held 
‘out that, in a few years, it may become quite as 
sncomprehensible as that of Maryland is-- which 
has beentinkered and tinkered by factions and par- 
ties so much, that the ablest lawyer in the state 
cannot not tell us what it is in less than a week’s 
hard study~—if even then. 





_ Etxersonzentne rn Maine. Mr. King’s resigna- 
tion of the office of governor, to which he was 
elected almost unanimously, has caused a great 
sti in this state as to hissuccessor. The prominent 


favor of his son. 


“But, said Mr. H.I am opposed to every aristo- 


cracy in whatever garb, General Dearborn, whose 


son-in-law Mr. Wingate is, is a good man. He has 


served the public, and has been well rewarded, 


himself and family. When appointed a major gene- 
ral, he resigned the best office in New England in 
His son-in-law, Hubbard, was ap- 
pointed and continued collector at Bath until /e died. 
Gen. Wingate, another son-in law, was appointed 
his successor. He held it until he had made himself 
independent, and then resigned it én favor of his bro- 
ther’ And now, forsooth, because Mr. Wingate 
has no office, having generously given up his to his 
brother, the people must elect him governor. Mr. 
H. said he had some fears that this system of help- 
ing sens and brothers, had become so habitual that 
it would not be entirely abandoned when Mr. W, 
should become governor of the state.” - 
«But a family aristocracy ig not more dangerous 
than a monied aristocracy. . 

* e » * * * 
“Let the bloated sons of spevulation unite—let 
the revenue officers with the government’s a:nds 


jin their hands, join the league—Let the influence 


of wealth be added to that of fami/y—let old presses 
be bought and new ones estad/ished, and your state 
become a mere nose of wax to the capital. From 
the insolence which members of the legislature have al- 
ready experienced at the seat of government, from the 
attempts of individuals to tamper and influence delibe- 
ration and decision, and from the allurements and 
tempations held out by rich office-seekers and 
powerful and arrogant pretenders, he apprehended 
that the safety of the republic would very soon re- 
quire that the legislature should be removed to a 
place of safety.” 

OPThis requires nocomment. But verily, veri- 
ly, there has been too much of such doings in the 
United States. Look at the rell of officers—you 
willsee many members of the same family in pos- 
session of lucrative places: look at the annual ap- 
pointments, and ascertain how many members of 
congress, their brothers, sons, sons-in-law, Cousins, 
&e, ate on the list. The fact is, this evil is increas- 
ing, and I will say so, even at the hazard of being 
thought “disaffected.” 

Casu ror ptoon. Advertisements headed “cash 
for negroes” have been excluded from the Baltimore 
newspapers, the public feeling being in concprd 





candidates are judge Parris and gen. Wingate. We 





with that of our editors, but the tratle is not onthat 
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account to be considered as extinguished. As con- 
summate villains as ever cursed the earth with their 
presence and blasted humanity by their conduct, 
have a number of dens in the suburbs of the city, 
wherein misery personified is groaning in chains 
and gagged, lest pity should enter these abodes of 
distress. Blt we notice in an Easton paper and 
in one published in the city of Vashington also, such 
advertisements—and, that a wholesale dealer an- 
nounces his ability, at all times, to advance as much 
-cash as will purchase all the human blood that is to 
‘be found in fifty carcases!* Others among us, not 


- more than three or four persons, perhaps, as prin- 


cipals,—wretches whose hearts are as devoid of 
honor, honesty or humanity as we can imagine the 
greatest monster in the lowest hell to be, it seems 
are still engaged in the slave trade, in violation of 


~ all law, and murdering from 50 to 100 poor creatures 
- every voyage. 


One of the vessels of these, we are 
happy to learn, has been seized by the U. S. schoo- 
ner Alligator, on the coast of Africa, and will be 
sent in for adjudication. The penalty for this of- 


. fence, by arecent law of the United States, is death 


<—and, without knowing who are the parties, even 
though my own brother, if I had one, was engaged 
in the business, I would hope that the law might be 
caused to operate to its utmost extent. Men so de- 
praved should be swept from the face of the earth, 
without exception, on proof of their guilt. 

The increase of slavesin some of the states, com- 
pared with that of the white population, we should 
think ought to lead them to the adoption of some 
measures to prevent the domestic trade. I could 
name a county in which the white population is only 
703, and that of the slaves 7,214. The sun shines 
and it is day—-we may as well expect day with- 
out a rising of the sun, as to suppose that such an 
alarming state of things can always remain undis- 
turbéd. It is against every rule and principle of 
naturé. History teaches us this, and like causes 
will produce like effects until time shall be no more. 





PUNCTUALITY IN APPOINTMENTS. There is no 
part of our time that is so completely wasted as 
that'which is spent in waiting for persons, who are 
appointed to meet at some certain hour for the 
tr. :saction of business, or the pursuit of any com. 
mendable object. Many important matters have 
been left undone or transacted badly, by reason of 
the time being so wasted that should have been ap- 
propriated to their consideration, and the pleasure 
of many parties has been destroyed by the care- 
lessness of some in meeting their engagements. 
Punctuality is not only commendable, as shewing 
the respect which a man has for his own word, but 
it is also an act of common justice, as well as an 


*Not long since, a negro man, at the moment of 
his transfer to one of these blood-merchants cut 
his own throat, on a public wharf in Baltimore—and 
a few days ago a negro Woman, near Snow IIill, in 
this state, on being informed tbat she was sold, first 
cut the throat of her child and then her own, by 
which both of them immediately died. 

+ The persons captured in this vessel have arriv- 





ed at Boston, and were examined before judge. 


Davis, and finally released—the: proof not bcing 
strung enough to detain them, . The schooner had 
not any slaves actually on board—she was furnish- 
ed with French papers, but the second mate, who 
died on the passage, said she belonged to Bulb 
more. There were not any Americans in her crew 
—tuose released were 3 Spaniards, 2: ltalians and 


-3 Frenchmen. 


." 


ne) fs 
act of economy, in a most precious matter. The 
Connecticut Courant gives us the following anecdote 
which we heartily recommend as proper to be rcad 
‘and remembered by a number of our particular 
friends. | 

“It is said of general, Washington that, havin 

once made an appointment with his secretary, he 
was delayed several minutes at the place fixed for 
their meeting by that officer’s want of punctuality, 
Wher he did arrive, he was lavish in his apologies 
forthe accident, and mentioned as the sole cause of 
it the irregularity of his watch. The general, either 
really or apparently satisfied with the excuse, suf. 
fered it to pass without remark. The next time that 
business called them together, the secretary was 
again tardy, and agdin the unlucky watch was alone 
in fault. The third time, too, the general was on 
the ground several minutes the first, and after pa. 
tiently listening to another philippic against the 
harmless chronometer, “Sir,” said he to his apolo. 
gizing companion, “you must either get a new 
watch or I a new secretary.” 








The Nation’s Birth-day. 


As before observed, the anniversary of the inde. 
pendence of the United States, has been celebrat- 
ed with the usual demonstrations of regard for 
the principles which called forth the famous de- 
claration, on the 4th of July, 1776. We should 
be quite willing to give up severa! sheeis toa 
record of the proceedings had on the 4th instant 
in honor of the day, if we could do it consistently 
with other engagements at this time. - For the 
present occasion, it is probable that we shall only 
insert the prayer of the rev. Dr. Gienpy, offered 
up before a vast crowd of people assembled at 
Baltimore, and the oration of Jounw Q. Anams, se- 
cretary of state, delivered in the capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

PRAYER BY THE REV. DR. GLENDY. 

Let us pray: and when we pray, let it be remem: 
bered, that we worship a heart-searching and om- 
nipresent God. 

Holy, heavenly, merciful parent; we adore thee 
as the Lord of hosts and of glory; whose word gave 
being to the universe.—Whose frown could, in 3 
moment, reduce itto non-existence. 

Thou, Jehovah, art alone, eternal, self-existent, 
almighty, omniscient, incomprehensible,immutable; 
in whom an infinite fullness of goodnes ever dwells, 
and from whom emanations of* goodness are ever 
flowing.—We draw nigh to the eternal God, in the 
full assurance of faith, that universal nature is thy 
temple, filled with the divine immensity, and con- 
secrated to the divine glory, 

We call upon thy name, holy Father, under the 
conviction that we are, at all times and in all 
places, surrounded by the immensity of Godhead, 
whose sacred influence is the stay of nature, and 
whose presence is intimately blended with every 
working of the human frame. We adore thee, 
great Lord of all, as thou art pleased to display thy- 
self in all the majesty of omnipotence, and 1n 
all the mildness of clemency and love. Who, 
great God, shall presume to set bounds to the pro- 
ductions of infinite power, actuated by infinite 
goodness? Who shall dare to circumscribe or 
theatre on whic’: omnipotence may will to act: 

When we look up to the stupendous firmament 
above, to the wide canopy of the heavens, bespan- 
gled with innumerable orbs of light, shedding down 
their benign influence on our heads, we are taug 





| to wonder and admire, and adore; and to bow down 
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and worship him, whose throne is the heavens and 
us footstool the earth. 

We rejoice, benevolent Father, that thou didst 
create man out of thine own good pleasure; that 
thou didst create man to make him happy, ever- 
jasting happy, beyond all that words can express, 
or mind conceive. We bless thee for existence 
and well being; for all our mental endowments, and 
all our worldly possessions. We rejoice in the 
pleasing interchanges of day and night, and the 
agreeable vicissitudes of the seasons. 

We bless the Lord, for a salubrious clime and 
an healthful atmosphere. We bless God for that 
profusion of beauty, which is every where diffused 
throughout creation. 

We acknowledge with grateful confidence, O 
Lord, that stormy skies and tempestuous seas, that 
hurricanes and earthquakes; that famine and pr sti- 
lence, and malignant fevers, that wars and rumors 
of wars, are subject to thy controul. 

We rejoice, heavenly Father, in the pleasures of 
virtue, in the comforts of religion, in the hope of 
glory— We rejoice in the refined satisfaction, de- 
rivable from honest hearted, virtuous friendship— 
Fspecially, we would render glory to God in the 
highest, for that unspeakable gift, Christ Jesus 
the Lord, who is all our salvation and all our joy. 

Qn this interesting occasion, on this ever memo- 
table day, we desire to render homage to Almighty 
God, our supreme good. We adore that invisible 
hand, the providential agency, so signally mani- 
fested in establishing the independence of this. 
great nation. We rejoice that a special day has 
been set apart, that the memory of that illustrious 
era may be transmitted to the latest posterity; and 
that the men, who, as patriots, or heroes, or legis- 
lators, distinguished themselves on the great occa- 
sion, should receive a due tribute of praise, through 
all succeeding times. 

Wonder-working God! We adore and admire 
thine over-rulling providence, when lowly peti- 
tions and strong remonstrances, and solemn vows 
of fealty, on the part of American colonists, were 
spurned by a British parliament, pretending to 
legislate for this great continent; that then congress, 
heaven directed, after mature discussion and ener- 
getic debate, proclaimed, with noble daring, that 
the United colonies were, “and of right ought to be, 
iree, sovereign, and independent states.” 

We thank God, for the mild and equal govern- 
ment of this great, and growing republic. We 
bless the Lord our God, for the happy and glorious 
written Constitution of this widely extended realm, 
which, while it sets due bounds to the powers and 
privileges of the executive department, guaran- 
tees to the lowliest citizen his just and equal rights. 

We have unshaken confidence, great God, “that 
thou canst bring light out of darkness, and order 
out of confusion:” «that thou canst make the wrath 
of man to praise thee; and restrain the remainder 
ofwrath:” for when a formidable host of foes over- 
spread the plains, and possessed the cities of this 
beloved land: when the engines of destruction 
were prepared for its ruin— when vengeance and 
tage had lighted up their torches, and the enemy 
thirsted for conquest and for plunder; even then, 
stacious God, under thy controling influence, con- 
sress elected gen. George Washington comman- 
der in chief of the American armies. O righteous 
God!—what an awful test of patriotism and valor! 
Then lay his earthly all at stake: his fee-simple es- 
fate and precious life; his honor, superior to both; 
his country, dearer than all. 


the call of his country, worthy to command, yet’ 


| willing to obey, he girded on the harness without 


boasting’. 

Great guardian of angels and of men, we derive” 
religious pleasure, while tracing the mazes of thy - 
providence, in the military operations of that great 
and good man—while we behold him, bold, daring, 
and enterprizing, when and where there is ration. 
al hope of success; cautious and wary, where de.’ 
feat might prove fatally disastrous. 
We bless God that he, the conqueror of heroes, - 
conquered by delay. We pray holy Father, that 
the name and fame of Washington, be revered and 
perpetuated, age after age, by American citizens, 
through the wide world, when hundreds of mil- 
lions shall have peopled this vast continent; when — 
the speaking canvass shall lose expression, and be- 
come a prey to cankering moths, and the monu- 
mental marble shall moulder and decay. 
Fountain of goodness, we earnestly supplicate, 
that this glorious anniversary may be celebrated 
by Amerrican citizens, generation after generation, 
with patriotic ardor and loval joy, with increased ° 
admiration and livelier gratitude and warmer lqve, 
while sun and moon endure; tilltime itself shall be 
no more. 
O thou righteous governor of the moral worid, 
who can defeat the schemes of the wicked, and 
bring to nought the counsels of the ungodly, con- 
found, we beseech thee, the malignant policy, the 
wily leagues and bloody conspiracies ef combined 
despots, against the rights and liberty, and intern- 
al government of independent rations, Father of 
mercies, we most unfeignedly regret that a few 
established tyrants rule the nations of the earth 
with a rod of iron, and that their arbitrary mandates 
must be law. We bow in humble obedience, say-: 
ing thy will be done--Yet, holy one of Israel, if 
consistent with thy divine administration, we pray 
that revolutions, originating in pure and worthy 
principles, and aiming at great, 2nd good,and no- 
ble ends, may prevail over the whole face of the 
peopled globe, ’till the civil, political and religious 
rights and liberties of mankind shall be establish- 
ed from east to west, and from pole to pole. 

God forbid, Americans should ever forget that, - 
they are brethren.—Forbid it Lord, that ever they 
should sever the ties of nature and of country, 
which should unite their hearts and souls in one 
sweet bond of amity and friendship. May their 
only contest in future life be, who shall excel in 
promoting pub‘ic good. Inspire one and all of us, 
with a just abhorrence of faction and party spirit, 
as the bane of social life, and the curse of dear 
communion. May every loyal citizen, and upright 
magistrate, and conscientious minister of religion, 
and every considerate father of a family, behold 
them with horror. As men, as citizens, and as 
christians, may we forbear one another in love, 
keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace: 
God forbid, that Americans should ever be con- 
strained to stoop, and cringe, and lick the hand of 
tyranny; may their untamed, dauntless spirits dare 
to assert and maintain their independence, against 
every marauding, every invading foe. . 

Benevolent Father, we most cordially revere the 
memory of those illustrious patriots who died nobly 
in asserting the freedom, and establishing the inde+ 
pendence of these United States. Green grow 
the turf that covers them; may their slumbering 
_ashes rest in peace, till the glorious morning of the 
resurrection, when the trump of the archangel, 





‘and the voice of the Son of God, shall pierce the 


Blessed be thy name, beneyolent Father, that, at {caverns of the tomb, re-animate their sleeping dust; 
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and speak them into life—when the great Lord} 


and Judge of all, sball pronounce the heavenly 

benediction in their behalf, saying «well done good 

and faithful servants, enter ye into the joys of your 

Lord”? 

Forbid it God, that this memorable day should 
be disgraced by riot, or intemperence, or dissipa- 
tion, or by any kind or degree of sordid vice; may 
christian philanthropy and a brotherhoed of attec- 
tion universally prevail; may we learn how to en- 
joy, so as to obey; may we know how to keep 
within compass where giddy minds are distracted; 
may we, by the grace of Gad, slacken the reins 
without Jibertinism, and straighten them without 
sullen rigor; “may we rejoice with trembling;” 
may we rejoice, as though we rejoiced not. 

What we have asked amiss, Father of mercies 
forgive it; what we have failed to supplicate, God 
of salvation, bestow it. 

All we plead for here, all we hope for hereafter, 
js in the name, and for the sake of Jesus Christ, our 
Vivine Lord, the redeeming Saviour of the world. 
Amen.—So let it be. 

MR. ADAMS’ GRATION. 

Address delivered at the request af a committee of the 
citizens of Washington, on the occasion of reading 
the declaration of independence, ou the fourth of 
Fuly, 1821: 

BY JOH® QUINCY ADAMS. 
Washington, July 4, 1821. 

Sinm--The committee of arrangements for the 
celebration of this day, in presenting to you their 
unfeigned thanks for the patriotic and able ad- 
dress, which you have obliged them by delivering, 
solicit the favor of you to furnish them with a copy 
of it for publication, ina form suited to its merits. 

) J. P. Van Ness, 
Fontaine Maury, 
Jeseph Gales, jr. 
Jumes M. Varnum, 
Arch. Henderson. 

Hon. J. Q. ApaMs. 
Washington, July 5, 1821. 

Gextitemen—In placing at your disposal a copy 
of the address yesterday delivered, in compliance 
with your invitation, I avail myself of the occasion 
of expressing, through you, to my fellow citizens, 
the assurance of my gratitude for the indulgence 
with which it was received. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, gen- 
tlemen, your very obedient servant, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

To the committee of arrangements, Gc. 


ADDRESS. 

Frettow citizEns—Until within a few days pre- 
ceding that which we have again assembled to 
commemorate, our fathers, the people of this union, 
had constituted a portion of the British nation; a 
nation renowned in arts and arms, who, from a 
small island in the Atlantic ocean, had extended 
their dominion over considerable parts of every 
quarter of the globe. Governed themselves by a 
race of kings, whose title to sovereignty had ori- 
ginally been founded in conguest, spell-bound for a 
guccession of ages under that portentous system 
of despotism and of superstition which, in the name 
of the meek and humble Jesus, had been spread 
over the Christian world, the history of this nation 
had, for a period of seven hundred years, from the 
days of the conquest till our own, exhibited a con- 
flict almost continual, between the oppressions of 


power and the claims of right. In the theories of} 
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the crown and the mitre, man had no rights. Nej. 
ther the body nor the soul of the individual wag 
hisown. From the impenetrable gloom of this in. 
tellectual darkness, and the deep degradation of 
this servitude, the British nation had partially emer. 
ged. ‘fhe martyrs of religious freedom had con. 
sumed to ashes at the stake: the champions of tem. 
poral liberty had bowed their heads upon the scaf. 
told; and the spirits of many a bloody day had left 
their earthly vesture upon the field of battle, ang 
soared to plead the cause of liberty before the 
throne of Heaven. The people of Britain, through 
long ages of civil war, had extorted from their ty. 
rants, not acknowledymenis but grants, of right, 
With this concession they had been content to sto 

in the progress of human improvement. ‘They re. 
ceived their freedom as a donation from their sove. 


reigns; they appealed for their privileges to a sign 


manual and a seal; they held their title to liberty, 
like their title to lands, from the bounty of a man; 
and in their moral and political chronology, the 
great charter of Runny Mead was the beginning 
of the world. 

rom tie earliest ages of their recorded history, 
the inhabitants of the British Islands have been 
distinguished for their intelligence and their spirit, 
How much of these two qualities, the fountains of 
all amelioration in the condition of men, was stifled 
by these two principles of subserviency to eccle- 
siastical usurpation, and of holding rigAts as the 
donation of kings, this is not the occasion to en- 
quire. 

Of their tendency to palsy the viger and ener. 
vate the faculties of man, all philosophical rea. 
soning, and all actual experience, concur in testi- 
mony. 

These printiples, however, were not peculiar to 
the peopie of Britain. They were the delusions of 
all Europe, still the most enlightened and most im- 
provable portion of theearth. The temporal chain 
was rivetted upon the people of Britain by the con- 
quest. Their spiritual fetters were forged by sub. 
tlely working upon superstition. Baneful as the 
efiect of these principles was, they could not for- 
ever extinguish the light of reason in the human 
mind. ‘he discovery of the mariner’s compass 
was soon follawed by the extension of intercourse 
between nations the most distant, and which, with- 
out that light beaming in darkness to guide the 
path of man, over the boundless waste of waters, 
could never have been known to each other, The 
invention of printing and the composition of gun- 
powder, which revolutionized at once the art and 
science of war, and the relations of peace; tlie re- 
velation of India to Vasco de Gama, and the dis- 
closure to Columbus of the Americar hemisphere, 
all resulted from the incompressible energies of the 
human intellect, bound and crippled as it was by 
the double cords of ecclesistical imposture and po- 
litical oppression! To these powerful agents 11 
the progressive improvement of our species, Br- 
tain can lay no claim. For them, the children of 
men are indebted to Italy, to Germany, to Portu- 
gal, and toSpain. All these improvements, i0W- 
ever, consisted in successful researches into the 
properties and modifications of external nature. 
The religious reformation was an improvement 10 
the science of mind; an improvement in the inter- 
course of man with his Creator, and in his acquaint 
ance with himself. It wasan advance in the know- 
ledge of his duties and his rights, It was a step ' 
the progress of man in comparison with which the 
magnet and gunpowder, the wonders of either In- 
dia, nay, the printing press itself, were but the 
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paces of a pigmy to the stride of a giant. If to 
this step of human advancement, Germany likewise 
Jays claim in the person of Martin Luther, or in 
the earlier but ineffectual martyrdom of John Huss; 
England may point to her Wickliffe, as a yet more 
primitive vindicator of the same righteous cause, 
and may insist on the glory of having contributed 
her share to the improvement of the moral condi- 
tion of man. 

The corruptions and usurpations of the church 
were the immediate objects of these reformers; but, 
at the foundation of all their exertions, there was 
a single, plain, and almost self-evident principle— 
that man has a right tothe exercise ofthis own rea- 
son. It was this principle which the sophistry 
and rapacity of the church had obscured and obli- 
terated, and which the intestine divisions of the 
game church itself first restored. The triumph of 
reason was the result of inquiry and discussion. 
Centuries of desolating wars have succeeded, and 
oceans of human blood have flowed for the final 
establishment of this principle; but it was from the 
darkness of the cloister that the first spark was 
emitted, and from the arches of an university that 
it first kindled into day. From the discussion of 
religious rights and duties, the transition to that of 
the political and civil relations of men with one 
another, was natural and unavoidable; in both, the 
reformers were met by the weapons of temporal 
power. At the same giance of reason, the tiara 
would have fallen from the brow of priesthood, and 
the despotic sceptre would have departed from the 
hand of royalty, but for the sword by which they 
were protected—that sword which, like the fiming 
sword of the Cherubim, turned every way to de- 
bar access to the tree of life. 


The double contest against the oppressors of the 
church and state, was too appalling for the vigor, or 
too comprehensive for the faculties of the reform- 
ers of the Earopean continent. In Britain alone, 
was it undertaken, and in Britain but partially 
succeeded. 


It was in the midst of that fermentation of the 
human intellect, which brought right and power in 
direct and deadly conflict with each other, that the 
rival crowns of the two portions of the British 
island were united on the same head. It was then 
that, released from the manacles of ecclesiastical 
domination, the minds of men began to investi- 
gate the foundations of civil government. But the 
mass of the nation surveyed the fabric of their in- 
stitutions as it existedinfact. It had been founaed 
in conquest; it had been cemented in servitude, 
and so broken and moulded had been the minds 
of this brave and intelligent people to their actual 
condition, that instead of solving civil society into 
its first elements in search of their rights, they | 
looked back only to conquest as the origin of their 
liberties, and claimed their rights but as donations 
from their kings. 


This faltering assertion of freedom is not charge- 
able indeed upon the whele nation. There were 
spirits capable of tracing civil government to its 
foundation in the moral and physical nature of man; 
but conquest and servitude were so mingled up in 
every particle of the social existence of the nation, 
that they had become vitally necessary to them, asa 
portion of the fluid, itself destructive of life, is in- 
dispensably blended with the atmosphere in which 
we live. 

Fellow citizens, it was inthe heat of this war of 
moral elements, which brought one Stuart to the 
Stock, and hurled another from his throne, that our 





forefathers sought refuge from its fury in the then 


wilderness of this western world. | 


They were willing exiles from a country dearer 
to them than life. But they were the exiles of li- 
berty and of conscience, dearer to them even than 
their country. They came too with charters from 
their kings; for, even in removing to another hemis- 
phere, they “cast longing, lingering, looks behind,” 
and were anxiously desirous of retaining ties of 
connection with their country, which, in the so- 
lemn compact of a charter, they hoped by the cor- 
responding links of allegiance and protection to 
preserve. : 

But, to their sense of right, the charter was only 
the ligament between them, their country, and 
their king. Transported to a new world, they had 
relations with one another, and relations with the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country to which they 
came, for which no royal charter could provide. 
The first settlers of the Plymouth colony, at the 
eve of landing from their ship, therefore, bound 
themselves together by a written covenant; and, 
immediately after landing, purchased from the In- 
dian natives the right of settlement upon the soil, 

_ Thus was a social compact formed upon the ele- 
mentary principles of civil society, in which con- 
quest and servitude had no part: The slough of 
brutal force was entirely cast off: all was voluntary: 
all was unbiassed consent; all was the agreement of 
soul with soul. | 

Other colonies were successively founded, and 
other charters granted, until, in the compass of a 
century anda half, thirteen distinct British pro- 
vinces peopled the Atlantic shores of the North 
American continent, with two millions of freemen; 
possessing by their charters, the rights of British 
subjects, and nurtured, by their position and edu- 
cation, in the more comprehensive and original doc- 
trines of human rights. From their infancy, they 
had been treated by the parent state with neglect, 
harshness, and injustice. Their charters had often 
been disregarded and violated; their commerce re- 
stricted and shackled; their interests wantonly or 
spitefully sacrificed; so that the hand of the parent 
had been scarcely ever felt, but in the alternate 
application of whips and scorpions. 

When, in spite of all these persecutions, by the 
natural vigor of their constitution, they were just 
attaining the maturity of political manhood, a Bri- 
tish parliament, in contempt of the clearest max. 
ims of natural equity, in defiance of the fundamen- 
tal principle upon which British freedom itself had 
been cemented with British blood; on the naked 
unblushing allegation of absolute and uncontrolla- 
ble power, undertook, by their act, to levy, without 
representation and without consent, taxes upon the 
people of America, for the benefit of the people of 
Britain. This enormous project of public robbery, 
was no sooner made known than it excited through- 
out the colonies one general burst of indignant re- 
sistance. It was abandoned, re-asserted and re» 
sumed, until fleets and armies were transported, to 
record, in the characters of fire, famine and deso- 
lation, the trans-Atlantic wisdom of British legis- 
lation, and the tender mercies of British consan- 
guinity. | 

Fellow citizens, Iam speaking of days long past. 


Ever faithful to the sentiment proclaimed in the 


paper* which Iam about to present once more to 
your memory of the past, and to your forecast of 





*The declaration of independence—read, on this 
occasion, from the original, whichisin the office of 
the department of state. 
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the future; you will hold the people of Britain, as 
you hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war, in 
peace friends. The conflict for independence is 
now itself but a record of history. The resent- 
- ments of that age may be buried in oblivion, The 
stoutest hearts which then supported the tug of 
war are cold under the clod of the valley. My 
purpose is to re-kindle no angry passion from its 
embers: but this annual solemn perusal of the in- 
strument, which proclaimed to the world the causes 
of your existence as a nation, 1s not without its 
just and useful purpose. 
‘It is not by the yearly reiteration of the wrongs 
endured by your fathers, to evoke from the supul- 
chre of time, the shades of departed tyranny; it is 
not to draw from their dread abode, the frailties of 
an unfortunate monarch who now sleeps with.-his 
fathers, andthe suffering of those latter days may 
have atoned at the bar of Divine mercy for the 
sins which the accusing angel will read from this 
scrol] to his charge; it is nat to exult in the great 
moral triumph, by which the Supreme Governor of 
the world crowned the cause of your country with 
success. No;the purpose for which you listen with 
renewed and never-languishing delight to the read- 
jing of this paper is of a purer and more exalted 
cast. It is sullied with no vindictive recollection. 
Tt is degraded by no rankling resentment, It is in- 
flated with no vain and idle exultation of victory. 
The declaration of independence, in its primary 
purport, was merely an occasionad state peper. It 
was asolemn exposition to the world, of the causes 
which had compelled the people of a small portion 
of the British empire to cast off the allegiance, and 
yenounce the protection of the British king; and 
to dissolve their social connexion with the British 
people. In the annals of the human race, the se- 
paration of one people into two is an event of no 
uncommon occurrence. The successful resistance 
of a people against oppression, to the downfall of 
the tyrant, and of tyranny itself, is the lesson of 


in the venerable records of holy writ. It beams in 
the brightest pages of profane history, The names 
of Pharoah and Moses, of Tarquin and Junius Bru- 
tus, of Geisler and Tell, of Christiern and Gusta- 
vus Vasa, of Philip of Austria, and William of 
Orange, stand in long array through the vista of 
time, like the Spirit of Evil and the Spirit of Good, 
in embattled opposition to each other, from the 
mouldering ages of antiquity, to the recent memory 
of our fathers, and from the burning plains of Pa- 
lJestine to the polar frost of Scandinavia. For the 
independence of North America, there were ample 
and sufficient causesin the laws of moral and phy- 
sical nature. The tie of colonial subjection is com- 
patible with the essential purposes of civil govern- 
ment, only when the condition of the subordinate 
state is, from its weakness, incompetent to its own 
protection, Is the greatest moral purpose of civil 
government the administration of justice? And, if 
justice has been truly defined the constant and per- 
petual will of securing to every one his right, how 
absurd and impracticable is that form of polity in 
which the dispenser of justice is in one quarter of 
the globe, and he to whom justice is to be dispensed 
isin another; where. ‘*moons revolve and oceans 
roll between the order and its execution;” where 

time and space must be annihilated to secure to 

every one his right. The tie of colonial subjec- 

tion may suit the relations between a great naval 

power and the settlers of a small and remote island 

in the incipient stages of society: but was it pos- 
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sense of justice to desire, that, through the bound. 
less ages of time, the swarming myriads of free. 
men, who were to civilize the wilderness, and fiq 
with human life the solitudes of this immense con. 
tinent, should receive the mandates of their earthly 
destinies from atouncil chamber at St. James’s, or 
bow forever in submission to the omnipotence of 
‘St. Stephen’s chapel? Are the essential purposes 
of civil government to administer to the wants, 
and to fortify the infirmities of solitary man? To 
unite the ‘sinews of numberless arms, and combine 
the councils of multitudes of minds, for the promo. 
tion of the well-being of all? The first moral ele. 
ment, then, of this composition is sympathy be. 
tween the members of which it consists; the second 
is sympathy between the giver and the receiver of 
the law. . 

Vhe sympathies of men begin with the affections 
of domestic life, They are rooted in the natural 
relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
of brother and sister; thence they spread through 
the social and moral propinquities of the: neigh. 
bor and friend, to the broader and more compli. 
cated relations of countryman and fellow citizen; 
terminating only with the circumference of the 
globe which we inhabit, in the co-extensive chari. 
ties incident tu the common nature of man. To 
each of these relations, different degrees of sym. 
pathy are allotted by the ordinances of nature.— 
The sympathies of domestic life are not more sa- 
cred and obligatory, but closer and more powerful, 
than those of neighborhood and friendship. ‘The 
tie which binds us to our country, is not more holy 
in the sight of God, but it is more deeply seated 
in our nature,*more tender and endearing, than 
that looser link. which merely connects us with our 
fellow mortal man. 

It is a common government that constitutes our 
country. Butin that association, all the sympathies 
of domestic life and kindred blood, all the moral 
ligatures of friendship and of neighborhood, are 
combined with that instinctive and mysterious con- 
nexion between man and physical nature, which 
binds the first per€eptions of childhood in a chain 
of sympathy with the last gasp of expiring age, to 
the spot of our nativity, and the natural objects 
by which it is surrounded, These sympathies be- 
long and are indispensable to the relations ordained 
by nature between the individual and his country. 
They dwell in the memory and are indelible in 
the hearts of the first settlers of a distant colony. 
These are the feelings under which the children of 
Israel “sat down by the rivers of Babylon, and wept 
when they remembered Zion.” These are the 
sympathies under which they “hung their harps 
upon the willows,” and instead of songs of mirth, 
exclaimed, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.” But these sym- 
pathies can never exist for a country, which we 
have never seen. They are transferred in the 
breasts of the succeeding generations,from the coun- 
try of human institution,to the country of their birth; 
from the land of which they have only heard, to 
the land where their eyes first opened to the day. 
The ties of neighborhood are broken up, those of 
friendship can never be formed, with an interven- 
ing ocean; and the natural ties of domestic life, the 
all-subduing sympathies of love, the indissoluble 
bonds of marriage, the heart rivetted kindliness of 
consanguinity, gradually wither and perish in the 
lapse of a few generations. All the elements which 
form the basis of that sympathy between the indi- 
vidual and his country are dissolved. Long before 





sible for British intelligence to imagine, or British 





the declaration of independence, the great mass of 
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the people of America and of the people of Britain, 
had become total strangers to each other. The 
eople of America were known to the people of 
Britain only by the transactions of trade; by ship- 
ments of lumber and flaxseed, indigo and tobacco. 
They were known to the government, only by half 
a dozen colonial agents, humble, and often spurned 
suitors at the feet of power, and by royal governors, 
minions of patronage, sent from the footstool of a 
throne beyond the seas, to rule a people of whom 
they knew nothing; asif an inhabitant of the moon 
should descend to give laws to the dwellers upon 
earth. Here and there, a man of letters and a 
statesman, conversant with all Iistory, Knew some- 
thing af the colonies, as he knew something of 
Cochin-China and Japan. Yet even the prime mi- 
nister of England, urging upon his omnipotent 
parliament laws for grinding the colonies to sub- 
mission, could talk, without amazing or diverting 
his hearers, of the island of Virginia: even Edmund 
Burke, a man of more ethereal mind, apologizing 
to the people of Bristol, for the offence of sympa- 
thizing with the distresses of our country, ravaged 
by the fire and sword of Britons, asked indulgence 
for his feelings on the score of general humanity, 
and expressly declared that the Americans were a 
nation utter strangers to him, and among whom be 
was not sure of having a single acquaintance. The 
sympathies, therefore, most essential to the com. 
munion of country, were, between the British and 
American people, extinct. Those most indispen- 
sable to the just relation between sovereign and 
subject, had never existed, and could not exist be- 
tween the British government and the American 
people. The connexion was unnatural; and it was 
in the moral order, no lessthan in the positive de¢ 
crees of Providence, that it should be dissolved. 

Yet, fellow-citizens, these are not the causes of 
the separation assigned in the paper which I am 
about to read. The connexion between different 
portions of the same people, and between a people 
and their government, is a connexion of duties as 
well as of rizhts. In the long conflict of twelve years 
which had preceded and led to the declaration of 
independence, our fathers had been not less faith- 
ful to their duties, than tenacious of their rights. 
Their resistance had notbeenrebellion. It was not 
arestive and ungovernable spirit of ambition burst- 
ing from the bonds of colonial subjection; it was 
the deep and wounded sense of successive wrongs, 
upon which complaint had been only answered by 
aggravation, and petition repelled with contumely, 
which had driven them to their last stand upon the 
adamantine rock of human rights. 

It was then, fifteen months after the blood of Lex. 
ington and Bunker’s Hill, after Charlestown and 
Falmouth, fired by British hancs, were but heaps 
of ashes, after the ear of the adder had been turn- 
ed to two successive suppliactions to the throne; 
after two successive appeals to the people of Bri- 
tain, as friends, countrymen, and brethren, to which 
No responsive voice of sympathetic tenderness had 
been returned— 

“Nought but the noise of drums and trimbrels loud, 

“Their children’s eries unheard that passed through fire 

“To the grim idol” — 

Then it was, that the thirteen united colonies of 
North America, by their delegates in congress as- 
sembled, exercising the first act of sovereignty by 
right ever inherent in the people, but never to be 
resorted to, save at the awful crisis when civil socie- 
ty is solved into its first elements, declared them- 
selves free and independent states, and two days 
afterwards, in justification of that act, issued this 
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| unanimous declaration of the thirteen United Statés 
of America. : 

[Here Mr. Adams read, from the original lying before him, the 
declaration of independence.] 

It is not, let me repeat, fellow-citizens, it is not 
the long enumeration of intolerable wrongs, con- 
centrated in this declaration; it is not the melun- 
choly catalogue of alternate oppression and entrea- 
ty, of reciprocated indignity and remonstrance, 
upon which, in the celebration of this anniversary, 
your memory delights to dwell. Nor is it yet that 
the justice of your cause was vindicated by tie 
God of battles; that in a conflict of seven years, the 
history of the war by which you maintained that 
declaration, became the history of the civilized 
world; that the unanimots voice of enlightened 
Europe, and the verdict of an after age, have sanc- 
tioned your assumption of sovereign power; and 
that the name of your Washington is enrolled upon 
the records of time, first in the glorious line of he- 
roic virtue. It is not that the monarch himself, who 
had been your oppressor, was compelled to recog- 
nize you as a sovereign and independent people, 
and that the nation, whose feelings of fraternity for 
you had slumbered in the lap of pride, was awaken- 
ed in the arms of humiliation to your equal and no 
longer contested rights. ~The primary purpose of 
this declaration, the proclamation to the world of 
the causes of our revolution, is ‘‘with the years be- 
yond the flood.” Itis of no more interest to us than 
the chastity of Lucretia, or the apple on the head 
of the child of Tell. Little less than forty years 
have revolved since the struggle for independence 
was closed; another generation has arisen; and, in 


4 the assembly of nations, our republic is already a 


matron of mature age. The cause of your indepen- 
dence is no longer upon trial; the final sentence 
upon it has long been passed upon earth and ratifi- 
ed in Heaven. 

The interest which in this paper has survived the 
occasion upon which it was issued; the interest 
which is of every age and every clime; the interest 
which quickens with the lapse of years, spreads as 
it grows old, and brightens as it recedes, is in the 
principles which it proclaims. It was the first so- 
lemn declaration by a nation of the only legitimate 
foundation of civil government. It was the corner 
stone of anew fabric, destined to cover the surface 
of the globe. It demolished, at a stroke, the law- 
fulness of all governments founded upon conquest. 
It swept away all the rubbish of accumulated cen- 
turies of servitude. It announced in practical form 
to the world the transcendént truth of the unalien- 
able sovereignty of the people. It proved that the 
social compact was no figment of the imagination, 
but a real, solid, and sacred bond of the social 
union. From the day of this declaration the peo- 
ple of North America were no longer the fragment 
of a distant empire, imploring justice and mercy 
from an inexorable master in another hemisphere. 
They were no longer children appealing in vain to 
the sympathies of a heartless mother; no longer- 
subjects leaning upon the shattered columns of roy- 
al promises, and invoking the faith of parchment 
to secure their rights. They were a nation, assert- 
ing as of right, and maintaining by war, its own ex- 
istence. A nation was born in a day: 

; “How many ages hence 

“Shall this their lofty scene, be acted o'er 
. *In states unborn, and accents yet unknown?” 

It will be acted o’er, follow-citizens, but it can 
never be repeated. It stands, and must foever 
stand alone, a beacon on the summit of a mountain, 





to which all the inhabitants of the earth may turn 
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their eyes for a genial and saving light, till time 
shall be lost in eternity, and this globe itself dis- 
solve, nor leave a wreck behind. Itstandsforever, 
‘a light of admonition to the rulers of men, a light 
of salvation and redemption to the oppressed. So 
Jong as this planet shall be inhabited by human be- 
ings; so long as man shall be of social nature; so 
Jong as government shall be necessary to the great 
moral purposes of society: and so long as it shall 
‘be abused to the purposes of oppression, so long 
shall this declaration hold out to the sovereign: and 
to the subject the exteut and the boundaries of 
their respective rights and duties, founded in the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God. Five and.forty 
years have passed away since this declaration was 
issued by our fathers; and here are we, fellow-citi- 
zens, assembled in the full enjoyment of its fruits, 
to bless the Author of our Being for the bounties 
of his providence in casting our lots in this favored 
land; to remember, with effusions of gratitude, the 
sages who put forth, and the heroes who bled for 
the establishment of, this declaration; and by the 
communion of soul, in the re-perusal and hearing of 
this instrument, to renew the genuine holy alliance 
of its principles, to recognize them as eternal 
truths, and to pledge ourselves, and bind our pos- 
terity, to a faithful and undeviating adherence to 
them. 

Fellow-citizens, our fathers have been faithful to 
them before us. When the little band of their de- 
legates, “with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, for the support of this declara- 
tion, mutually pledged to each other their Lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” from every 
dwelling, street, and square, ofyour populous cities, 
it was re-echoed with shouts of joy and gratulation! 
and if the silent language of the heart could have 
been heard, every hill upon the sarface of this con- 
tinent which had been trodden by the foot of civilized 
man—every valley in which the toil of your fathers 
had opened a paradise upon the wild, would have 
rung, with one accordant voice, lounder than the 
thunders, sweeter than the harmonies of the hea- 
vens, with the solemn and responsive words, «We 
swear,” 

The pledge has been redeemed. Through six 
years of devastating but heroic war; through forty 
years of more heroic peace, the principles of this 
declaration have been supported by the toils, by 
the vigils, by the blood of your fathers, and of your- 
selves. The conflict of war had begun with fear- 
ful odds of apparent human power on the part of 
the oppressor. He wielded at will the collective 
force of the mightiest nationin Europe. He, with 
more than poetic truth, asserted ithe dominion of 
the waves. The power to whose unjust usurpation 
your fathers hurled the gauntlet of defiance, baffled 
and vanquished by them, has even since, stripped 
of all the energies of this continent, been found 
adequate to give the law to its own quarter of the 
globe, and to mould the destinies of the European 
world. It was with a sling and a stone that your 
fathers went forth to encounter the massive vigor 
of this Goliah. They slung the heaven-directed 
stone, and 

“With heaviest sound the giant monster fell!’’ 

Amid the shouts of victory, your cause soon found 
friends and allies in the rivals of your enemies, 
‘France recognized your independence as existing 
in fact, and made common cause with you for 
its support. Spain and the Netherlands, with- 
out adopting your principles, successively flung 
their weight into your scale. The Semiramis of 
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jured all the maritime neutrality of Europe in 
against the usurpations of your antagonist Upo 
the seas. While some of the fairest of your fields 
were ravaged; while your towns and villages wep 
consumed with fire; while the harvests of your in. 
mers were blasted; while the purity of virgin inno. 
cence, and the chastity of matronly virtue, were 
violated; while the living remnants of the field 
battle were reserved for the gibbet, by the frater. 
nal sympathies of Britons throughout your land, the 
waters of the Atlantic ocean, and those that wash 
the shores of either India, were dyed with the min. 
gled blood of combatants in the cause of North 
American independence. 

In the progress of time that vial of wrath was 
exhausted. After seven years of exploits and 
achievements like these, performed under the or. 
ders of the British king, to use the language of the 
treaty of peace, “it having pleased the Divine Pro. 
vidence to dispose the hearts of the most serene 
and most potent prince, George the 3d, by the grace 
of God, king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
defender of the faith, duke of Brunswick and Lune. 
burg, arch treasurer and prince elector of the hol 
Roman empire, and so forth—~and of the United 
States of America, to”—what? «'I’o forget all past 
misunderstandings and differences that have unhap. 
pily interrupted the good correspondence and 
friendship which they mutually wish to restore”— 
whatthen? Why, “His Britannic majesty ackyow. 
LEDGES the said United States, viz: New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, to be free, 
sovereign, and independent states; that he treats with 
them as such; and for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, relinquishes all claims to the government, 
proprietary and territorial rights of the same, and 
every part thereof.” 

Fellow-citizens, I am not without apprehension 
that some parts of this extract, cited to the word 
and to the letter, from the treaty of peace of 1783, 
may have discomposed the serenity of your temper. 
Far be it from me to dispose your hearts to a levity 
unbecoming the hallowed dignity of this day. But 
this treaty of peace isthe dessert appropriate to the 
sumptuous banquet of the declaration. It is the 
epilogue to that unparalleled drama of which the de- 
claration is the prologue. Observe, my countrymen 
and friends, how the rules of unity prescribed by the 
great masters of the fictive stage, were preserved 
in this tragedy of pity and terror in real life. Here 
was a beginning, a middle, and an end, of one migh- 
ty action. The beginning was the declaration which 
we have read: the middle, was that sanguinary, Ca- 
lamitaus, but glorious war, which calls for deeper 
colors, and a brighter pencil than mine to pourtray: 
the end was the disposal by Divine Providence— 
that same Divine Providence upon whose protec: 
tion your fathers had so solemnly and so effectually 
declared their firm reliance, of the heart of the 
most serene and most potent prince to acknowledge 
your independence to the precise extent in which 
it had been declared. Here was no great charter 
of Runny Mead, yielded and accepted as a grant 
of royal bounty. That which the declaration ha 
asserted, which seven years of mercy-harrowing 
war had contested, was here, in express and une- 
quivocal terms, acknowledged. And how? BY the 
mere disposal of the heart of the most serene 2" 
most potent prince. 

‘he declaration of independence pronounced the 





‘the North, no convert to your doctrines, still con-| 
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the United States and their people on the one part, } 
and the British king, government, and nation, on 

the other. kt proclaimed the first principles on 

which civil government is founded, and derived 

jrom them the justification before earth and heaven, 
of this act of sovereignty: but it left the people of 

this union collective and individual without orga. | 
jized government. In contemplating this state of 
things, one of the profoundest of British statesmen, 
sn an ecstacy of astonishment, exclaimed, «Anarchy 
is found tolerable!” But there was no anarchy. 
from the day of the declaration, the people of 
the North American union and of its constituent 
states, Were associated bodies of civilized men and 
christians, ina state of nature; but not of anarchy. 
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principles. Our manners, our habits, our feelings, 
are all republican; and if our principles had been, 
when first proclaimed, doubtful to the ear of rea 
son or the sense of humanity, they would have been 
reconciled to our understandings, and endeared to 
our hearts by their practical operation. In the pro- 
gress of forty years since the acknowledgement of 
our independence, we have gone through many 
modifications of internal government, and through 
all the vicissitudes of peace and war, with other 


powertul nations. But never, never for a moment, 


have the great principles, consecrated by the:de- 


claration of this day, been renounced or abandoned. 
And now, friends and countrymen, if the wise and 


learned philosophers of the elder world; the first 


They were bound by the laws of God, which they }observers of nutation and aberration, the disco- 


all, and by the laws of the gospel, which they nearly 
all, acknowledged as the rules of their conduct. 
hey were bound by all those tender and endear- 
ing sympathies, the absence of which in the British 
government and nation towards them, was the 
primary cause of the distressing conflict into which 
they had been precipitated. ‘They were bound by 
all the beneficent laws and institutions which their 
forefathers had brought with them from their mo- 
ther country, not as servitudes, butaszights. ‘They 
were bound by habits of hardy industry, by frugal 
and hospitable manners, by the general sentiments 
of social equality, by pure and virtuous morals, 
and lastly, they were bound by the grappling- hooks 
of common suffering under the scourge of oppres- 
sion. Where then, among such a people, were the 
materials for anarchy? Had there been among 
them no other law, they would have been a law 
unto themselves, - 
They had before them in their new position, 
besides the maintenance of the independence which 
they had declared, three great objects to attain: the 
first, to cement and prepare far perpetuity, their 
common union, and that of their posterity; the 
second, to erect and organize civil and municipal 
governments in their respective states; and the 
third, to form connections of friendship and of com- 
merce with foreign nations. For all these objects, 
the same congress which issued the declaration, 
and at the same time with it, had provided. ‘Whey 
recommended to the several states to form civil go- 
vernmentsfor themselves. With guarded and cau- 
tious deliberation, they matured a confederation for 
the whole union; and they prepared treaties of 
commerce, to be offered to the principal maritime 
nations of the world. All these objects were in a} 
great degree accomplished, amid the din of arms, 
and while every quarter of our country was ran- 
sacked by the fury of invasion. The states organized 
their governments, all in republican forms; all on 
the principles of the declaration. The confedera- 
tion wasunanimously adopted by the thirteen states, 
and treaties of commerce were concluded with 
France and the Netherlands, in which, for the first 
time, the same just and magnanimous principles, 
consignedin the declaration of independence, were, 
So far as they could be applicable to the intercourse 
between nation and nation, solemnly recognized. 
When experience had proved that the confede- 
ration was not adequate to the national purposes of 
the country, the people of the United States, with- 
out tumuit, without violence, by their delegates, 
all chosen upon principles of equal right, formed a 
More perfect union, by the establishment of the 
federal constitution. This has already passed the 
ordeal of one human generation. In all the changes 
of men and of parties through which it has passed, 





it has heen administered on the same fundamental | 
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verers of maddenin~ ether and invisible planets, 
the inventors of Congreve rockets and Shrapnel 
shells, should find their hearts disposed to enquire 
What has America done for the benefit of mankind? 
Let our answer be this: America, with the same 
voice which spoke herself into existence as a na- 
tion, proclaimed to mankind the inextinguishable 
righis of human nature, and the only lawful founda- 
tions of government. America, in the assembly of 
nations, since her admission among them, has inya- 
riably, though often fruitlessly, held forth to them 
the hand oi honest friendship, of equal freedom, of 
generous reciprocity. She has uniformly spoken 
among them, though often to heedless and ofien to 
disdainful ears, the language of equal liberty, of 
equal justice, and of equal rights. She has, in the 
lapse of nearly half a century, without a single ex- 
ception, respected the independence of other na- 
tions while asserting and maintaining her own. She 
has abstained from interference in the concerns of 
others, even when the conflict has been for princi- 
ples to which she clings, as to the last vital drop 
that visits the heart. She has seen that probably 
for centuries to come, all the contests of that Acel- 
dama, the European world, will be contests of in- 
veterate power, and emerging right. Wherever 
the standard of freedom and independence has-been 
or shall be unturled, there will her heart, her bene- 
dictions, and her prayers be. But she goes not 
abroad in search of monsters to destroy. She is 
the well-wisher to the treedom and independence 
of all. She is the champion and vindicator only of 
her own. She will recommend the general cause 
by the countenance of her voice, and the benignant 
sympathy of her example. She well knows that by 
once enlisting under other banners-than her own, 
were they even the banners of foreign indepen- 
dence, she would involve herself beyond the power 
of extrication, in all the wars of interest and in. 
trigue, of individual avarice, envy, and ambition, 
which assume the colors and usurp the standard of 
freedom. The fundamental maxims of her policy 
would insensibly change from liberty to force. ‘The 
frontlet upon her brow would no longer beam with 
the ineffable splendor of freedom and indepen- 
dence; but in its stead would soon be substituted 
an imperial diadem, flashing in false and tarnished 
lustre, the murky radiance of dominion and power. 
She might become the dictatress of the world. She 
would be no longer the ruler of her own spirit. 
Stand ferth, ye champions of Britannia, ruler of 
the waves! Stand forth, ye chivalrous knights of 
chartered liberties and the rotten borough! Enter 
the lists, ye boasters of inventive genius! Ye mighty 
masters of the palette and the brush! Ye improvers 
upon the sculpture of the Elgin marbles! Ye spawn- 
ers of fustian romance and lascivious lyrics! Come 
and enquire what has America done for the benefit 
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of mankind! - Inthe half century which has elapsed 
since the declaration of American independence, 
what have you done for the benefit of mankind? 

When Themistocles was sarcastically asked, by 
some great musical genius of his age, whether he 
knew how to play upon the lute, he answered, No! 
but he knew how to make a great city of a small 
one. We shall not contend with you for the 
prize of music, painting or sculpture. We shall 
not disturb the extatic trances of your chemists, 
nor call from the heavens the ardent gaze of your 
astronomers. We will not ask you who was the 
last president of your Royal Acacemy. We will 
not enquire by whose mechanical combinations 
jt was that your steam-boats stem the currents 
of your rivers, and vanquish the opposition of 
the winds themselves upon your seas.” We will not 
name the inventor of the cotton-gin, for we fear that 
you would ask us the meaning of the word, and pro 
nounce it a provincial barbarism. We willnot name 
to you him whose graver defies the imitation of 
forgery, and saves the labor of your executioner 
by taking from your greatest geniuses of robbery 
the power of committing the crime. He is now 
among yourselves; and, since your philosophers 
have permitted him to prove to them the compres. 
sibility of water, you may perhaps claim him for 
your own. Would you soar to fame upon a rocket, 
or burst into glory from a shell! we shall leave you 
to enquire of your naval heroes their opinion of the 
steam battery and the torpedo. It is not by the 
contrivance of agents of destruction that America 
wishes to commend her inventive genius to the 
admiration and gratitude of aftertimes; nor is it even 
in the detection of the secretsy or the composition 
of new modifications, of physical nature. 

“Exeudent aljispirantia mollius era.” 

Nor even is her purpose the glory of Roman ambi- 
tion; nor “Tu regere Jmperio populus,” her memen- 
to to her sons. Her glory is not dominion, but liberty. 
Her march is the march of mind. She has a spear 
and a shield: hut the motto upon her shield is— 
Freedom, Independence, Peace. This has been her 
declaration; this has been, as far as her necessary 
intercourse with the rest of mankind would permit, 
her practice. 

My countrymen, fellow-citizens, and friends: 
could that spirit which dictated the declaration we 
have this day read; that spirit which “prefers before 
all temples the upright heart and pure,” at this mo- 
ment descend from his habitation in the skies, and, 
within this hall, in language audible to mortal ears, 
address each one of us here assembled, our belov- 
ed country, Britannia ruler of the waves, and every 
individual among the sceptered lords of human 
kind, his words would be—Go tTuov AND DO LIKE- 
WISE. 
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Agriculture vs. Manufactures. 


A letter on the necessity of defending the rights and 
interests of agriculture, addressed to the delezation 
of the united agricultural societies of Virginia—by 
John Taylor, of Caroline. 

Caroutne, (Port Royat) Jan. 22, 1821. 
Srr—By the last post I received the printed pro- 








ceedings of the united agricultural societies of Vir- | 
ginia, of the 6th and 7th of December,* and not! 
knowing to whom I am indebted for tue civility, | 
my acknowledgement is transmitted to you as the , 





_———— 


*The last address and petition from the delega- 
tion, and constitution of the united agricultural so- 
cieties of Virginia. 
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president of the meeting, although I have not the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. : 

An opinion, that nothing has been suggested g 
likely to advance the prosperity of the Uniteq 
States, as a union and concert of agricultural socie. 
ties, proposed by the constitution of that in which 
you presided, induces me to subjoin some reasons 
suggested by those urged in your proceedin 
which have contributed towards its adoption. 

Such a union and concert seem to me to bear no 
analogy to leagues or combinations suggested b 
fraud. On the contrary it is conformable to the 
principle which caused men to unite in civil socie. 
ties for the defence of life, liberty and property 
against violence and imposition; and strictly analo. 
gous to the confederation of the United States,— 
This was not entered into for the purpose of invad. 
ing the rights of other nations; but to prevent 
other nations from invading our own. The seve. 
ral internal combinations, suggested and directed 
by exclusive interests, which have appeared in the 
United States, are, on the other hand, analogous 
to the strong or cunning man in a state of nature, 
exercising fraud or force over the weak and igno- 
rant; and they have placed the agricultural interest 
in the same relation to themselves, as this country, 
without union, would have occupied with respect 
to countries organized to act with effect. The 
agricultural interest cannot therefore be more safe 
against the aggressions of inimical fraternities, un- 
less 1ts members shall act in concert, than the U. 
States would have been against the aggressions of 
inimical nations, without a union. 

There is even a distinction between the union of 
the states and a union of agriculturists, in favor of 
the latter. The union of the states is able to in- 
vade the rights of other nations; but the union of 
agriculturists cannot permanently invade the just 
rights of other interests. It cannot fleece them; 
because as the agricultural interest embraces, and 
must forever embrace a vast majority of the peo- 
ple, the spoil to be acquired from a very inferior 
minority would be inconsiderable, and its division 
impracticable. As the chief consumer of impor- 
ted articles, and the ultimate employer of merchants, 
manufacturers and sailors, it cannot injure either 
of these classes, without inflicting a wound upon it- 
self, which could only be healed by removing the 
injury. 

The agricultural interest is, therefore, in this 
country, a patriot from necessity, and an umpire of 
the public good, of superior integrity to any other 
interest. If we compare it with the banking, the 
capitalist, or the patronage interest, we should 
pronounce that its integrity, in deciding questions 
of national concern, was: exclusive. But when 
compared with the mercantile interest, though & 
superiority will still appear, yet we shall discern 
in the latter a degree of integrity approaching 
near to that from which it is reflected. The alli- 
ance between te two is so indissoluble, that their 
differences, were they the only negociators, would 
always end in equitable compromises. I think that 
the time has arrived for resorting to this uncor- 
rupted umpire, not merely for the sake of the agrl- 
cultural interest but of justice to labor, industry, 
and talents exerted in all employments; and partl- 
cularly to manufacturers themsélves, who will suf- 
fer more than any other class of society, by raising 
up a class of capitalists or masters over them, at the 
national expense. ; 

One crisis isa bad thing. It is that nice point of 
time at which a single prescription may kill oF 
cure. If a single crisis is a cross or pile chance, 
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And happy, the pew idol, called protecting duties, 
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— ; 
for life or death, how tremendous must a case be, 
by which liberty 1s exposed to three! Such, in my 
view, is the situation of the U. States at this peri- 
od. The three perils by which we are beset, may 
be called the fanatical crisis, the avaricious crisis, 
and the geographical crisis. 
The fanatical crisis exhibits the curious phe- 
nomenon of an enthusiasm ‘against negro slavery, 
and in favor of the slavery inflicted by monopoly. 
yhis inconsistency arises from neglecting to com- 
are the evils of each. From the mass of facts for 
this comparison, a selection of a few will suffice to 
show which inflicts the most misery. Negro slave- 
ry in the United States, instead of killing, fnultiplies 
eople. The slaves increase like thefree. Their 
condition is softened by the sympathies and inter- 
est of the owners, by supplies of food and raiment 
without care, by connubial freedom, and by a mul- 
titude of indulgencies, sufficient to produce a stream 
of cheerfulness and mirth, indicating no small share 
of personal happiness, The tyranny of monopolies 
possesses no sympathy, it supplies no food and rai- 
ment; it creates a constant famine as to both, by its 
constant thefts from industry; it produces little 
cheerfulness or mirth; it diffuses poverty over a 
vast number of people; it peoples poorhouses and 
standing armies; and as its mischeifs forever out- 
run its remedies, it annually, consigns multitudes 
to the grave, before these remedies can arrive; for 
they come behind, after the mischiefs have gone 
far ahead. ‘Thus the system of monopolies in Eng- 
land fuils in its attempts to soften its own tyranny. 
The pauperism it creates leaves its affected humani- 
ty far behind, and thousands annually perish for 
want of bread. Cadaverous, melancholy and des- 
perate, its victims are compelled to commit atro 
cious crimes, because subsistence is not secured to 
them, and the connubial comforts themselves (the 
strongest natural propensity) are converted into 
the strongest incitement of vice, by an incapacity 
tosupport a family. In the East Indies, the single 
monopoly of rice, murdered, in one year, five mil- 
lions of people. In Turkey, the slavery of mono- 
poly depopulates the fairest portion of the earth, 
and personal slavery is the remedy for its ravages. 
However the account may stand between the com- 
mon evils inflicted on mankind by these two sorts 
of slavery; if we should even doubt whether indi- 
viduals suffer most under the slavery of monopoly, 
spread over Europe, or under negro slavery in the 
United States, in periods of peace, yet by compu- 
ting the wars, begotten by the avarice of privileged 
orders, the doubt must vanish; and who is so blind 
as not to perceive the germ of this terrible evil 
sprouting in the United States? But a comparison 
between the slavery of monopoly and negro slavery, 
to display the inconsistency between declamations 
in favor of one, and against the other, is superflu- 
ous. In the United States these declamations flow 
from kindred sources, and converge to the same 
point. Personai ambition is the prompter, in one 
case, and personal avarice in the other. ‘They both 
infringe the rights of the states, and the rights of 
industry and property; and they must therefore 
meet, if successful, in an arbitrary form of govern- 
ment. Toth have used fanaticism as an instrument. 
Avarice first set up the idol called banking, and as- 
sured us that it was made of gold. The nation fell 


down and worshipped, and consigned to it a despot- 
ic power of legislation over currency, and of course, 
over almost every private interest. Shall we break 
this idol in pieces, or continue our adorations?—- 
his idol having failed to make the country rich 


iam 


is now set up for a Deity, by the same kind of priest- 
hood, and an increase of taxation for the benefit of 
exclusive privileges and the purposes of patronage, 
ought now, it is said, to be the objects of national 
veneration. : 

The geographical crisis, invented conjointly by 
ambition and avarice, is still more alarming, There 
was no great ingenuity in deceiving a fanatical 
lover of money to become an admirer of banking; 
but to convert a hatred of slavery into a veneration 
for exclasive privileges, taxation, and inflamed geo- 
graphical parties, is an evidence both of great skill 
and great folly. Fanaticism is, indeed, an engraver, 
universally employed by ambition and avarice, be 
cause there is nothing too absurd for it to imprint 
on the human mind. 

Ambition, avarice, and this engraver, combined 
against our republican system, are fearful odds. 
The people are not yet sufficiently oppressed to 
be roused; private affuirs absorb their intellects; 
and the only existing hope rests in an agricultural 
influence over our legislatures. That interest alone 
is yet able to avert the impending dangers, unless 
fanatical notions, so difficult to be wrung out of 
human nature, should bind it to the chariot wheels 
of avarice andambition. How specious, how appa- 
rently honest, are proposals to increase taxes for 
the payment of public delt!—But, what nation ever 
got out of debt, by increasing taxes? It is simply, a 
sinking fund. It is the delusion of a sinking fund, 
yet to be detected’—Every increase of taxes gene- 
rates new hordes of public harpies, just as pauper- 
ism is generated in England by increasing poor 
rates. ‘The most successful effort to pay a national 
debt which was ever made, was Jefferson’s combi- 
nation of a repeal of taxes with economy. His 
successful experiment is met by its natural enemy, 
who exclaims “continue and increase taxes for pa- 
tronage, and pay them to capitalists, pensioners, 
exclusive privileges, and sinecures, for, otherwise, 
we can have no currency, we must become depen- 
dent on foreign nations, and we should wound the 
faith of individuals in a waste of public money.” 
Dependence, want of money and public faith! what 
cabalistical words! How can such superstitions be 
overturned? To’prove them to be superstitions is 
nething. Mankind are as hardly persuaded to re- 
nounce false Gods as to worship the true one. 
Our republican system ought to be our political 
deity. If we adopt the idolatries of Europe, it 
will cease to shied blessings upon us. Even sove- 
reignty, that unlimited and illimitable European 
idol, has been thoughtlessly imported by our le- 
gislatures, and has caused them to usurp a despotic 
power over the whole property of the nation. 
The Roman code of the twelve tables prohibited 
personal or partial legislation, and the subversion 
of this salutary prohibition was the era, from which 
the corruption and ruin of that republic ought to 
bedated. We have unendowed religion, and en- 
dowed bankers, capitalists, and soldiers. Our sol- 
diers? endowments would be considered, even in 
Engiand, that country of sinecures, as an injustice 
to meritorious industry, more nearly resembling 
imperial donations to pretorian cohorts, than an 
endowment of the ministers of the gospel, inces- 
anny laboring for our temporal and eternal wel- 

are. 

But when a law is passed, if it is discovered to 
be a verv bad one, the inveigling words “charter, 
confidence, and national faith” are paraded by aya. 
rice against its repeal. These are addressed to our 
fanaticism. They did not preyent us from wrench- 





Jing one liberty from England. They did not pre- 
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vent us from unendowing a hierachy. And shall 
they subject us to exclusive privileges and gratui- 
tous sinecures? : 

At this very time, breadstuff farmers, the manu- 
facturers of the staff of life, who live fifty miles from 
navigation, cannot possibly make a profit, equal 
to their taxes, state and federal. Ina great extent, 
of country, the crop will not bear the expense of 
earrying it to market. Ought not such taxation 
to be diminished? Ought not such unprofitable 
industry, to be relieved from paying taxes to gra- 
tuitous pensioners and exclusive privileges? Ought 
not our ports to be opened to an influx of commo- 
dities, which, like an influx of money, will increase 
prices, supply wants, and multiply comforts? Is 
not our soil too poor to bear pecuniary frauds? What 
remedy exists for our evils but the restoration of 
freedom of industry? All other projects of reliev. 
ing the national distress, or saving our republican 
system are, I believe, mere empiricism, Buta mass 
of laws, flowing from European notions (we are too 
fond of notions,) of the illimitable rights of sove- 
reignty, and from the seductions of power, have 
met with an acquiescence founded in confidence 
and ignorance, neither of which are proofs of pub- 
lic approbation. Can it be wicked or presumptu- 
ous for the enlightened and patriotic members of 
the agricultural interest, to remove this double ban- 
dage from the public eye, and to awaken legislative 
attention to the hideous consequences of measures 
founded in error, and hostile to liberty? Yes, re- 
plies exclusive privileges, politics are our office, 
and agriculture would travel out of her sphere by 
meddling withthem. Let her keep her eyes shut, 
and we will leadher. 

The end of society, must be kept constantly in 
view, to obtain the benetits resulting fromit. ‘hat 
is, the good of a community, and not a subjection 
of some men to the avarice of others. Society 
ought to be the equal nurse of its members; but, 
instead of this, avarice and ambition have converted 
it into a mother for themselves, and a step-mother 
for the rest of mankind. 

The value of wealth, created by civilization, has 
substituted avarice for revenge, as the cause of war. 
From this motive, independent nations now usually 
wage war with each other; and from the same mo. 
tive, domestic combinations are constantly waging 
internal wars, carried on, not by the sword but by 
political weapons, If these internal combinations 
can appropriate to themselves political weapons, 
as powerfulin domestic warfare as the sword in 
wars between nations, the rest of the community 
will be as defenceless as the South Americans, 
when invaded by the Spaniards. The agricultu- 
rists, from having neglected such weapons, are 
losing their gold and silver like the unarmed abo- 
rigines of South America, The United Agricultu- 
ral Societies propose to resume them, because, in 
the hands of the agricultural interest, those wea- 
pons may mildly restrain fraud, but can never crip- 
ple justice. Is not the mode ot resisting exclusive 
privileges, by bringing public opinion to bear on 
legislative bodies, preferable to any other, under 
the peculiar situation of the United States? They 
are nations sufficiently distinct to resort tothe wars 
of the sword, invariably arising from the efforts of 
distinct nations, to obtain or resist pecuniary ad- 
vantages. Laws extracting wealth from some 
states and bestowing it upon others, will as certain- 
ly produce this species of war, with aggravated 
calamities between the states, as attempts of the 
same nature against independent nations. Aunion 
exists between European kings, but if this confede- | 





a. 
ration is no security against pecuniary wars, Neither 
will the confederation between the states, cccy 

ing a territory nearly or quite as large as all Europe, 
be a security agatast such wars, if some states se 
told by others “you possess slaves, therefore excly. 
sive privileges shall enslave you.” ‘There is y, 
ski so contemptible as to bear such an insy}; 
ong. 

One would think that the United States, in their 
very origin, had received a sufficient caution against: 
the policy of establishing pecuniary combinations. 
Most of them were subiected to mercantile char. 
ters and monopolies producing oppressions suf}. 
cient to have strangled them in their infancy. 
Common sense came iv to the aid of common jus. 
tice, and by abrogating those charters, saved them 
from a premature death. What use ought we to 
make of this admonition in our own history? Ougiit 
we to resume the same policy, because it cannot 
now kill us, as it was near doing in our infancy, and 
can only subject us to the evils which it is now 
dispensing to the mature nations of the old world: 

It cannot be denied, that a citizen who pays du. 
ties is defrauded by those who do not pay them, 
even if the duties are employed for the national 
benefit; because he who shares in the benefit, ought 
to bear a portion of the expense necessary to pro- 
cure it. When this maxim is violated by throwing 
on a class of citizens the exclusive burden of con. 
tributing to the public expenses, and excusing ano. 
ther class from contributing any thing, the injustice 
to the contributing class is manifest. Add to ita 
bounty to be paid by the contributing to the non. 
contributing class, and it is intolerable. I see no 
great philosophical distinction between political 
cannibals, who eat up the means by which men live, 
and those Who eatthe men themselves. In theeye 
ot morality, the difference lies between a quick 
death and protracted misery. The difference, in 
point of wisdom, between those who resign their 
bodies to the care of cannibals, or their property 
to the care of exclusive privileges, is much the 
same 

A foolish hope isa definition of superstition. The 
hope that banks would make us rich, was supersti- 
tion. The hope that to make industry pay an ex- 
orbitant price for its necessaries will make them 
cheap after it is dead, is superstition; like the hope 
that donations to priests would purchase heaven. 
The hope that sinking funds or heavy taxation will 


‘get a nation out of debt, is superstition. These 


hopes, in fact, create public harpies, and squander 
public wealth. The hope that geographical enmi- 
ties will do good, is food for ambition. And the 
hope that exclusive privileges will sustain repu)- 
lican institutions, is a superstition more absurd than 
the hope of the Indians, that their hunting grounds 
will be secured by their treaties, because they are 
deluded by an obscurity which they cannot see 
through, whilst we know tbat these institutions are 
preserved by such privileges just as the Indians 
preserved their lands by treaties. If personal am- 
bition should sustain the hope that geographical 
enmities will preserve the union; if avarice shall 
sustain the hope that exclusive privileges will en- 
rich the nation; or if patronage and sinecure shalt 
sustain the hope that heavy taxation will get us ov* 
of debt, our republic is but a meteor. The danger 
can only be averted’by expelling such superstition 
from the minds of the people, that is, by drawing 
out the talents of the agricultural interest. If the 
payment of more money annually, to exclusive pt" 
vileges and in taxes, than the whole amount of n° 


. . . . ~¢ 
tive exportations, cannot disckose to. agriculyuris® 
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how they are impoverished, and detect these perfi. 
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by substituting the indefinite rights of sovereignty 


djous hopes, neither would they be convinced by a! for an incontrovertible maxim? 


messenger from the dead, A triple crisis calls loud. 


Whether you ascribe this long letter to a sense 


ly upon the people to decide, whether the despot-| of civility, to the garrulity of age, or to zeal for 
ssm of sovereignty, exercised either by monarchy, | the principles and propositions of the United Agri- 
qristocracy, OF democracy, ever has or ever will} cultural Societies of Virginia, you will also discern 
hecome the champion of liberty. A sovereignty | that it is an apolegy for not taking a moré active 
over property, usurped by our legislatures, like! part in your measures, inconsistent with the Capae 


that over religion, must be exploded, or we shall 


city of my. time of life, and yet an humble protest 


cease to be free. It is the moral pivot on which| against being buried before I am dead. 


the prosperity of the republic must turn, and whe- 


I ain, respectfully, sir, your most obedient ser., 


ther our representatives are sovereigns or servants, | vant, 


comprises the whole scope of its revolution, — 
RayNaL says, “if government sets uf fora judge 
of the abuse, it will soon set up for a judge of the 
use of things, and then there is an end of all true 
notions of liberty and property. If it can require 
me to employ my own property according to its 
fancy; if it can inflict punisliment on my disobe- 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
D -sneattcenntiaipmtininttiliab innate taumeel 


Foreign Articles. 
London papers of the 10th of June, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Preparations fof the coronation are going on ra-- 





dience, my negligence, or my folly, under a pre-| pidly, and it is quite laughable to notice some of 
tence of public utility, I am no longer absolute mas-| the fooleries in readiness. The queen has partaken 
ter of my own; I am only an administrator, who is} of a splendid city-dinner at the lord mayor’s, Ire. 
to be directed by the will of another. Me who/ land is ina very unsettled state—nearly 20 baronies 
burns his corn or throws his money away, is such a| have been declared in a disturbed condition: a2 
fool as is seldom met with, and therefore ought not} great many outrages take place—murders are fre- 
to be restrained by prohibitive faws, which would} quent. The town of Manchester contains 108,000 
be bad in themselves, as being an attack upen the} souls—increase in ten years, 23,557. Some time 
auniversal-and sacred notion of property. In every| ago, when the duke of Clarence and some of the 
well regulated constitution, the business of the ma-/ rest of the “royal brothers” were about to get mar- 
gistrate must be confined to what concerns the pub-/| ried in the hope of having an heir to the throne, 


lic safety, inward tranquility, the conduct of the 
any, and the observance of the laws. Whenever 
authority is stretched beyond this mark, we may 
venture to affirm that the people are exposed to 
depredation. If we take a survey of all ages and 
all nations, that great and fine idea of public utility 
will be presented to our imagination, under the 
symbolical figure of a Hercules, knocking down 
with his club one part of the people, amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of the other part, who 
know not that they are quickly to fall under the 
same strokes.”’ 

This is a perfect picture of the conspiracy he- 
tween sovereignty and public utility. These ideas 
combined compose Raynal’s political Hercules.— | 
They have begotten banking, protecting duties and 
pensions, each shouting public utility, and answer- 
ed by their own acclamations, whilst knocking 
down public prosperity. What a poor fund is lett 
for the expenses and improvement of agriculture 
after all our exports are absorbed by taxes and these 
money-suckers! Can public prosperity receive a 
more severe blow? 

It is the bad principle itself, and not its name, 
which we ought to keep in view. Not the name 
“king,” but the sovereignty attached to the name, 
constitutes the bad principle. If kings were elec- 
tive,lyet if the principle of sovereignty was attached 
to the office, despotism must be the consequence; 
and therefore, elective kings, possessing sovereign 
power, have never secured the liberty of a nation. 
if our president possessed a sovereign power over 
property, his being elective would not defeat the 
innate wickedness of the bad priaciple. Asit woule 
corrupt an elective president, so it will corrupt 
elective legislatures. An absolute power over pro- 
perty can usurp all other powers, and legislatures 
accordingly exercise judicial powers under its aus- 
pice. Neither one man, nor any body of men, how- 
ever instituted, can be invested with dgspotic pow- 
er over national property, without destroying a 
ftee government. This truth dictated our restric- 
tion of legislative and executive powers though 


the ministers proposed to increase their salaries in 
the sums of from about 12 to nearly 20,000/. each. 
They were in the minority—the house of commons 
would grant only 6,000, and the duke above named 
thought that sum too contemptible to receive, 


though, while he lived with Mrs.Jordan, he actually 

took up and used her salary at the theatre! He has 

relented, and the house has graeiously voted that he 

shall receive the 6,000/. and its arrearages, 

Two of the most eminent female performers at 

the Covent Garden theatre, London; are a Miss 

Foot and a Miss Dance. 

Nearly 9,000 children are educated by voluntary 

subscriptions, at different schools in London. 
FRANCE, 

The coronation of Louis 18th, wasto take place 
at Rheims, on the 25th August, and as the pope 
was too much enfeebled through extreme old age, 
the ceremony was to be performed by a deputy. 

It is supposed that there are 40,000 English in 
Paris! Some new law about the /ierty of the press 
is contemplated, and ardent debates are expected. 

In digging for the foundation of the building 
which the city of Lyons is ereeting to the east of 
the Jardin des Plantes, Place de St. Anthony, there 
was founda marble Diana of most exquisite sculp- 
ture; itis two feetanda halfhigh. The head and 
the arms of the goddegs, and the head of the dog 
at her feet, were separate, and, according to all ap- 
pearance, had been so before the statue was buried; 
which took place, perhaps, during the invasion of 
Gallia by the Barbarians. The other parts were in 
perfect preservation, and it has been placed in the 
palace of the arts. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Fhere is a report of the extreme illness and of 


the actual decease of this distinguished personage: 
but neither is relied upon. 
SPAIN, 

The cortes have granted a pensionto gen. Pepe, 
We are again cautioned not to believe the rumors 
received by way of Paris, of troubles in Spain. “It 
is reported that two of the brothers of the kin 
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sovereignties, in which the representative system 
is to be acknowledged. The cortes has passed a 
decree against the sending of money to Rome for 
bulls, &c. but in lieu thereof will make a voluntary 
gift tothe pope. The tytheshave been greatly re- 
duced, and there is a prospect that they will be 
abolished. The rents of houses and lands belong- 
ing to the church, have been appropriated to the 
use of the state, by an unanimous vote, even the 
bishops, &c, being in favor of it, Me 

A lieutenant of a Neapolitan ship of war, of 12 
guns, has written to the cortes that he had entered 
the port of Barcelona filled with emigrants. He 
offers his vessel to the nation; the crew and their 
leader offer their services to Spain. The coftes 
have expressed their satisfaction with the petition. 


TWO SICILIES, . 
Many arrests of persons have taken place—des- 
potism reigns under the Austrian bayonet. 


GERMANY, 
_ The emperor arrived Vienna on the 24th of May, 
from Laybach. 

TURKEY. 
_ The Greek patriarch, murdered by the Turks at 
Constantinople, was 80 years of age—his body was 
thrown into the Bosphorus. He is said to have been 
honored in the Greek church as the popes were in 
the Latin in the 12th century; and his death, it was 
thought, would cause a great excitement. The 
Greek monks and priests are numerous—20,000 of 
the former were on Mount Athos alone; and 2,400 
more in the Morea—in the rest of Greece there was 
supposed to be about 28,000 priests or papas. 

The pacha of the Morea has complained to the 
English government of the Ionian Islands, that the 
insurgents received arms, &c. from thence—in con- 
sequence, all aid, assistance, succor or supplies to 
to them is prohibited by the legitimate protector of 
these islands. 

Gréat terror prevailed at Smyrna when the news 
of the outrages at Constantinople reached that city. 
The Turks and Greeks were mutually alarmed— 
each calculating that the other would be the assail- 
ant, and thousands had precipitately fled in the 
greatest possible confusion. 

The master of a vessel arrived at Genoa from 
Odessa, reports that he met with a fleet of armed 
Greek vessels, cruising in the Archipelago—he was 
hailed, but suffered to pass without molestation. 

It is mentioned, that the pacha of Belgrade had 
sent an extraordinary messenger to the different 
commandants of the province, requiring them to 
proceed forthwith to Constantinople; but that they 
had refused to comply, under a conviction that it 
was intended by the Sultan to decapitate them. It 
is added, that the officers had since opened a cor- 
respondence with the chiefs of the Greeks, and 
issued proclamations calling upon the Servians to 
arm against the Porte. 


g7pLater. The following important article, (if 
true), has been received by an arrival at New-York 
trom France in 28 days—*Late intelligence from 
Turkey stated that the vanguard of the army of 
prince Ypsilanti, the Greek commander in chief of 
the insurgents, was at Adrianople, a distance of 


about 30 leagues from Constantinople. The troops 


of the grand seignor had been defeated and dis- 
persed— and three Turkish frigates were in readi- 
ness, in the Bosphorus, to take the grand seignor, 
his riches, wives, and concubines, said to amount to 


CHINA. 


The new emperor will not admit any missionaries 
within his empire. It is mournful to reflect that the 
general.conduct of christian missionaries in the east, 
may be said to justify the procedure. 


EAST INDIES, | 


| The cholera morbus, the great destroyer in the 
East, is raging in Siam. 40,000 persons perished 
with it in the capital, Bankok. 


BRAZIL. 


Rio de Janeiro has been in a state of great disor. 
der, since the king left that ‘city for Portugal.— 
About the Ist of March last, the people being as. 
sembled for the purpose of appointing deputies to 
Lisbon, were fired upon, without ceremony, by a 
‘party of soldiers, and forced out of the house at 
the point of the bayonet. No cause is assigned for 
the outrage. 


COLOMBIA, 


The privateer Conqueror, (formerly the Irresis. 
tible), has captured a Spanish government brig, 
with a valuable.cargo and 130,000 dollars on board, 
and carried her safely into Margaritta. 


It appears pretty certain that Caraccas has again 
been captured by the patriots—a vessel has arrived 
at St. Thomas’ with a number of emigrants from 
La Guira, which had been completely evacuated 
by the royalists in consequence of the capture of 
the capital by gen Bermudez, whose force was 
much strengthened by the blacks, who had espous- 
ed the independent cause. /Ihe troops, &c. at La 
Guira had proceeded to Porto Cabello, under con- 
voy of afrigate. A general engagement between 
the main armies was expectei to take place im- 
mediately. A royal expedition went from Cartha- 
gena against the patriots at Lovia—they were met 
at the point of the bayonet at the moment of dis- 
embarkation, 84 of them killed and many made pri- 
soners, and all their boats, 41 in number, were 
taken by the patriots. The news of this event 
caused great confusion at Carthagena. 


MEXICO, 


Though the progress of revolution in Mexice, 
Colombia, &c. are far more interesting to us than 
those of Naples, Piedmont, or of the Greeks, can 
possibly be, we have been so much perplexed by 
conflicting accounts, that, generally, we have pass- 
ed them over until something like certainty appear- 
ed as established; and, even then, have been often 
compelled to deny the truth of what seemed the 
most positive. With this preamble, we give the 
following paragraph, first published in the Balti- 
more F'ederal-Gazette of Saturday last— 


“A friend of ours has sent a letter from the Ha- 
vana, dated 26th June, stating that an express 
had just arrived from Vera Cruz, with the import: 
ant information that all Mexico had fallen inio the 
hands of the patriots, except that place—and, that 
it was the general impression at Havana, that Vera 
Cruz would be compelled to follow the example in 
few days.” 


A letter from Havana, dated June 28, seems to 
confirm the preceding account—all the sailors from 
the shipping had been called out for the immediate 
defence of Vera Cruz—at which place there ~ 
said to be property and cash to the amount of 2 

millions, belonging to merchants and others at Ha- 





800, to his dominions in Asia.” 


vana. 
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